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Comments upon the Sacred Writings of the fews and 


Christians. Exodus Chapter 5th. 


HIS chapter is as strange a piece of revelation as 
ever was feen; the greater part of it is taken up 

with a trifling and contemptible altercation between 
Pharaoh and the Children of Ifrael about making brick. 
The Jatter makes most grievous complaints for want of 
straw, and what the straw had to do with the making ot 
bricks itis hard to fay. If they made ufe of it for fuel to 
burn the bricks, they might almost as well have been 
without it; if they incorporated it with the bricks, it 
was a strange method of doing the bufinefs, and quite difs 
ferent from that of modern times. But all fuch enqui- 
ries and objections afide, the question naturally ariles in 
every enquiring mind, where is the religion or revelati- 
on of this part of the book ? ‘This long converfation be- 
tween Pharaoh and thofe he held in bondage about the 
manner and the materials of their work is wholly unin- 
teresting to us, and Mofes and whoever wrote the book 
of Exodus could furely tell fuch a storv as this without - 
being inf{pired. It is ignorance or fomething worfe that 
induces the christian world to call fuch stuff the word of 
God. But there is another reflection arifes upon read- 
ing this chapter, of a more ferious and impreiflive nature. 
The God of Mofes, it feems, was not very popular either 
with the Egyptians or his chofen people. Pharaoh re- 
jects the idea of any acquaintance with him—he does 
not know himat all, for he fays in verfe 2d, of this chap. 
ter, “who is the Lord, that I fhould obey his voice to 
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let Ifrael go? IT know not the Lord, neithér will I let 
Iirael go.” It is no wonder, however, that Pharaoh 
fhould hold in abhorrence the God of Mofes; he had no 
doubt, Gods of his own which he held in higher estima- 
tion than he did this Hebrew divinity. Such has been 
the fact in regard to all nations ; and, after manufactur. 
ing divinities to pleafe themfelves, they generally held 
in the most fovereign contempt the Gods of their neigh- 
bours. But it is fomething more extraordinary that 
Motes fhou!d fall out with the idols of his own choice. 
This will appear to be the faét by quoting the two last 
veries of this chapter. ‘* And Mofes returned unto the 
Tord, and faid, Lord, wherefore hast thou fo evil-en- 
treated this people ? why is it that thou hast fent me: 
fer {ince I came to Pharaoh to {peak in thy name, he hath 
done evil to this people: neither hast thou delivered 
thy people at all.” ‘his is very pretty language in- 
deed for man to make ufe of to his maker; it is upbraid- 
ing of him with a witnefs, and calling in question all the 
moral attributes of his character. It is telling him in 
plain terms, that he had treated them very ill, and that 
no firm reliance could be placed upon the properties of 
his existence. Another thought arifes, however, which 
will in fome meafure folve the difhiculty. We ought to 
remember that Mofes and his God are not upon good 
terms; for in the very preceding chapter we have an ac- 
count of a quarrel which they had at an Egyptian tavern, 
where God tried to kill Mofes, but could not make it 
out. ‘his was commented upon in our last number ; 
we mention it now only to fhow that that circumstance 
might have been the caule of fixing in the breast of Mofes 
afentiment of rai.carous revenge. But the whole bufi- 
nes, the fracas et the tavern and the manner in which 
Moles addrefits his God, instead of being divine revela- 
tion, has been made by very stupid and fuperstitious men, 
and deferves from the preient generation neither credit 
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Profession of futh of a Savoyard Curate, from 


Rousseau, continued from our lust. 


I perceive the Deity in all his works, I feel him within: 
me, and behold him in every object around me: but, 
I no fooner endeavour to contemplate what he is in him- 
felf; I no fooner enquire where he is, and what is his 
fubstance, than he eludes the strongeft efforts of my 
imagination ; and my bewildered understanding i is cons 
vinced of its own. weaknefs. 

For this reafon I fhall never take upoa me to argue 
about the nature of God, farther than I am obliged to 
it by the relation he appears to stand in to myfelf. 
‘There is fo great a temerity in fuch difquifitions, that a 
wife man will never enter on them without trembling, 
and being fully affured of his i incapacity to proceed far on 
fo fublime a fubjeét : for it is lefs injurious to the Deity 
to entertain no idea of him at ali, than to harbour thole 
which are depreciating and unjust. 

After having difcovered thole of his attributes, by 
which Iam convinced of his existence, I return to my- 
felf, and confider the place I occupy in that order of 
things, which is dire€ted by him, and fubjetted to my 
examination. Here | find my fpecies stand incontesti- 
bly in the first rank ; as man, by virtue of his will and 
the instruments he is pofieli d of to putit in execution, 
has greater power over the bodies by which he is fure 
rounded, than they, by mere phyfical impulfe, have 
over him: by virtue of his intelligence allo I find he is 
the only created being here below that can take a general 
furvey of the whole fystem. Is there one among them, 
except man, who knows how to oblerve all others? to 
weigh, to calculate, to forefee their motion, their eflects, 
and to join, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, the fentiments of 
a general existence to that of the individual ? 

“For my own part, who have no fystem to maintain, 
Iam only afimple, honest man, attached to no party, 
unambitious of being the founder of any fect, and con- 
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tented with the fituation in which God hath placed me, I 
fee nothing inthe world, except the Deity, better than 
my own {pecies ; and were I left to choofe my place in 
the order of created beings, I fee none that I could pre- 
fer to that of man. 

Lis retletion, however, is lefs vain than affc€ting ; 
for my state is not the effeét of choice, and conld not be 
due to the merit of a being that did not before exist. 
Can I behold myfelf, neverthelefs, thus distinguished, 
without thinking myfelf happy in occupying fo honour- 
able a post; or without blefsing the hand that pleced me 
here? From the first view I thus took of myfelf, my 
heart bezan to glow with a fenfe of gratitude towards 
the author of our being; and hence arofe my first idea 
of the worfhip due to a beneficent Deity. I adore the 
fupreme power, and melt-into tendernefs at his good- 
nels. I have no need to be taught artificial forms of 
worlhip; the dictates of nature are fufficient. Is it not 
a natural confequence of felf love, to honour thofe who 
protect us, and to love fuch as do us good? 

But when I come afterwards to take a view of the 
particular rank and relation in which I stand, as an in- 
dividual, among the fellow-creatures of my f{pecies; to 
conlider the different ranks of fociety and the perfons 
by whom they are filled, what a fcene is prefented to 
me? \\here is that order and regularity beiore obferv- 
ed? The fcenes of nature prefent to my view the most 
perfect harmony and proportion: thole of mankind no- 
thing but confufion and diforder. ‘The phyfical ele- 
ments of things aft in concert with each other, the mo- 
ral world alone is a chaos of difcord. Mere animals are 
happy ; but man is miferable! Where, fupreme wil- 
dom! are thy laws? Is it thus, O Providence ! thou 
governest the world? What is become of thy power, 
thou fupreme beneficence! when I fee evil prevailing 
on the earth ? 

Would you believe, my good friend, that, from fuch 
gloomy reflections and apparent contradi€tions, I fhould 
form to mylelf more fublime ideas of the foul, than ever 
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refulted from my former refearches? In meditating on 
the nature of man, I conceived that I ditcovered two 
distinct principles; the one railing him to the study of 
eternal truths, the love of justice and moral beauty, 
bearing him aloft to the regions of the intellectual world, 
the contemplation of which yields the truest delight to 
the philofopher; the other debafing him even below him- 
felf, fubjecting him to the flavery of fenfe, the tyranny 
of the paflions, and exciting thefe to counteract every no- 
ble and generous fentiment in{pired by the former. 
When I perceive myfelf hurried away by two fuch con- 
trary powers, I naturally concluded that man is not one 
fimple and individual fubstance. I will, and I will not, 
I perceive myfelf at once free and a flave; I fee what is 
good, I admire it, and yet 1 do the evil: 1am aétive 
when I listen to my reafon, and paflive when hurried a- 
way by my paflions ; while my greatest uneafineis is, to 
find, when fallen under temptations, that I had the pow- 
er of refisting them. 

Attend, young man, with confidence, to what I fay, 
you will find I fhall never deceive you. If confcience 
be the offspring of our prejudices, I am doubtlefs in the 
wrong, and moral virtue is not to be demonstrated ; but 
if felf-love, which makes us prefer ourfelves to every 
thing elfe, be natural to man, and if, neverthelefs, an 
innate fenfe of justice be found in his heart; let thole, 
who imagine him to be a fimple uncompounded being, 
reconcile thefe contradictions, and I will give up my opi- 
nion, and acknowledge him to be one fubstance. 

You will pleate to obferve, that, by the word fubstance, 
I here mean, in general, a being, pofleffed of fome pri- 
mitive quality, abstra€ted from ail particular or fecond- 
ary modifications. Now, if all known primitive quali- 
ties may be united in one and the fame being, we have 
no need to admit of more than one fubstance; but if 
fome of thefe qualities are incompatible with, and necef- 
farily exclufive of each other, we must admit of the ex- 
istence of as many different fubstances as there are fuch 
incompatible qualities. You will do well to reflect on 
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this fubject; for my part, notwithstanding what Mr. 
Locke hath faid on this head, I need only to know that 
matter is extended and vifible, to be affured that it can- 
not think. 

Let us fuppofe that a man, born deaf, fhould deny the 
reality of founds, becaufe his ears were never fenfible of 
them. ‘To convince himof his error, | place a violin 
before his eyes; and, by playing another, concealed from 
him, give avibration tothe stringsof the former. ‘This 
motion, I tell him, is effe€ted by found. Not ar ail, 
fays he, the caufe of the vibration of the string, is in the 
string itfelf; it is a common quality in alk bodics, fo to 
vibrate. I reply, fhew me then the fame vibration in 
other bodies, or at least the caufe of it in this string. 
The de at man will azain reply, inhisturn, * I cannot; 
** but wherefore must I, becaufe I do not conceive how 
*“‘ this string vibrates, attribute the caufe to your pre- 
tended founds. of w hich J cannot entertain the least 
““ide2a? This would be to attempt an explanation of 
** one obicurity by another still greater. Either make 
‘*« your founds perceptible to me, or I fhall continue to 
“ deny their existence.” 

The more I reflect on your capacity of thinking, and 
the nature of the human understanding g, the greater ts 
the refemblance Th find between the arguments of our ma- 
terialists and that of fucha deafman. ‘They are, in ef- 
fect, equally deaf to that internal voice, which, never- 
thelefs call to them fo loud and emphatically. A mere 
machine is evidently incapable of thinking, it has net- 
ther motion nor figure productive of reflection: whereas 
in man there exist fomething, perpetually prone to ex- 
pand, and 2 burst the fetters by which it is confined. 
Space itfelf aflords not bounds to the human mind: the 
whole univerfe is not extenfive enough for him; his fen- 
timents, his defires, his anxieties, and even his pride, 
take rile from a principle different from that body with- 
an which he perceives himfelf confined, 


To be continued. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For tne PROSPECT. 
Refitions made near the close of April. 





j FIERCE raging winter, now is past, 
: And May will foon arrive ; 
The feafon now advancing fast, 
Will Nature’s charms revive. 
What brilliant thoughts infpire my foul, 
When I the profpect view ; 
In floods of blifs I feem to roll, 
While I the theme purfue. 
So late the dreary winter’s storm, 
Did nature’s face congeal ; 
. Her {plendid beauties all deform, 
And all her charms conceal. 
: That verdure and thofe beauties bright, 
Which now begin to bloom, 
Were buried in cold winter’s night, 
Their temporary tomb. 
But now the dreary fcene is fled, 
And nature’s face once more, 
With variegated beauties [pread, 
As lively as before. 
Hail May, fweet feafon of delight : 
Thy prefence all defire ; 
Thou theme on which the poets write, 
And all mankind admire. 
O, how enchanting is the fight, 
Qt Nature drels’d in green; 
With what keen rapture of delight, 
Do I belioid the fcene. 
“Lise bicfioms of the vernal flow’rs, 
And truit-trees all in bloom, — 
Which fill the groves and thady bow’rs. : 
With fragrance and perfume. 
Bright Probus’s enlivening beams, 
Sull glimmering thro’ the trees— 
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efide me runs a gurgling stream, 

“ed zeplhyrs fan the breeze. 

The birds in {weet me! jodiows voice, 
‘Their notes refponfive fing; 

All kinds of animals rejoice, 
All natare hauls the tpring. 

The _ grove, the verdant plain, 
The flowly rifing hil, 

The Feld ls adorn’d with growing grain, 
Wita joy my bofom fil. 

O, Nature! thy r reviving charms, 
Delight my feeling breast ; 

The pleafing fight my bofom warms, 
Andl lulls my cares to rest. 

I often ramble thro’ the vale, 
To take the cooling breeze; 

And aromatic fweets exhale, 
From nature’s blooming trees. 

I view the lofty mountain’s height, 
Or wander thro’ the glade ; 

And hear with most extreme delight, 
‘The murmuring cafcade. 

The precipice and mountain steep, 
Terrific and fublime, 

Abforb me in reflection deep, 
And thus I pafs my time: 

Secluded from a world of strife, 
In pure extatic biifs ; 

O, could I always pafs my life, 
In {uch a state as this. 

But Ia different courfe must range, 
And teek my lonely cot; 

Time still rollson, the feafons change, 
And a!l must be e for zot. 
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